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- 0 Tx H E R E A D ® K. 
T following papers a are foal what 
they pretend ts be, genuine, and, 
the correction of penſlips excepted, literal 
copies of two ſermons preached on a Faſt 
Pay during the laſt war. 
They were found among the manuſcript 
remains of the preacher, who was never 
very accurate or even careful to aſcertain 
the æra of his performances by dates. 
However, it appears by the contents, that 
they were delivered after ſome, at leaſt, of 
the ſucceſſes which attended Mr. Pitt's ad- 


miniſtration, and probably in the "_ 17 58 he 7 


or 1759. | 
The preacher, in his life-time, was in 


low circumſtances, and never ſought his 
advancement by attaching himſelf to any 
party. He uſed to ſay he was of no fide 
but of the goſpel in church matters, and 
of Great Britain in politics, and by this 
declaratzon he regulated his whole prac- 
tice, 


4 


did not meet with theſe aer till n near 


two months after the late faſt-day; and as 
it was ſuppoſed ſome admonitions in them 
might not be unuſeful to ſome of his com- 


_ atriots of the preſent day at this crilis, 
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3 3 they are with that view, and . no; other, 
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TWO SERMONS, &c. 


Luxe IX. 56. 


The fon of man is not come to deſtroy men's A 
ies, but to ſave them. | 


F our preſent buſineſs here were only to de- 
I plore the miſeries of war, to mourn for thoſe 
who periſh in it, and otherwiſe ſuffer by it; and | 
to intercede with Almighty God, that a ſpeedy 9 
end might be put to the calamities it brings upon 
the world; the occaſion would very well juſtify 
the ſolemnity, even without taking in thoſe 
terms and conditions of peace, which have _ 
more immediate reſpect to our future proſperity 
as a nation. N 
The millions that periſh by the ſword, when- 
ever it pleaſes God to let looſe that judgment in 
the earth, cannot be remembered without a deep 
commiſeration of their unhappy fate; and a re- 
flection, that ſurely a good and merciful God, 
could not intend ſuch multitudes of his reaſon- 
able creatures for ſo wretched a cataſtrophe; and 
that, how ſoever, in the depths of his wiſdom, 
he may permit cruel and ambitious men to make 
this ravage one among another, for a ſeaſon; he 


can never be pleaſed with the authors of theſe 
| 5 B cala- 


4 3 1 


| ealamities ; but will affuredly viſit in due ſeaſon 
for the blood that is ſhed by their means. £2 

Men think themſelves extremely wiſe, in pro- 
jecting the means of their ſafety and welfare, and 
no man, perhaps, is ſo fooliſh, as to deſire to 
carry his point by the way of ſtrife and conten- 
tion, or the deſtruction of his oppoſers, who can 
gain it upon more equitable and peaceable terms. 

Accordingly when princes go out to battle 
one with another, it is always underſtood, that 
the protection of their ſubjects, and the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges is their aim 
and intention, and that if theſe could be ſupported 
by other means, peace would be far more eligi- 
ble. 

But without conſidering the righteouſneſs of 
the claims and pretenſions of different-ſtates and 
fovereigns, may it not be juſtly doubted, whe- 
ther any advantages that are obtained by the moſt 
facceſstul war of any conſiderable duration, will 
be a balance for the ſufferings and the loſs of 
thoſe miſerable thouſands, at the price of whoſe 
blood thoſe advantages are obtained ? 

It is true the ſurvivors may by theſe: means be 
put in a better ſituation, than they would have 
been without them; but who is there, that hath 
either bowels of mercy, or principles of religion, 
who would not abate a great deal of his tempo- 
ral happineſs and convenience, rather than pur- 
chaſe it by the ſacrifice of an innocent fellow- 
creature, and particularly of a fellow- ſubject? 

You will ſay, that the advantages of a ſucceſſ- 
ful war are felt not only by the preſent genera- 
tion, but by remote poſterity. So indeed it 
might be, if worldly politicians had in, their 
hands, either the direction of future events, or 

the 


E 


8 the adminiſtration of that ptovidence. which, dit. 
poſes them to the. beſt ends, 

But the fact is indeed . notoriouſly. othetwiſe, 
The events of one war, however ſucceſsful, have 
commonly laid the foundation for another in the 

next generation. And, with reſpect to the ſtate 
of our own affairs, the oreateſt and moſt valuable 
of our bleſſings have evidently been derived to 
us by events and tranſactions, where not a ſword 


has been drawn, nor a drop of blood has been 


ſpilt. 

"If ſucceeding enerations were to be made 
wiſer by the experience of their forefathers, they 
might eaſily ſee, that the ways of God are not as 
the ways of man; and that when men have wea-' 
ried themſelves in exerting their own wiſdom, and 
their own ſtrength, the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the great diſpoſerof all things hath brought about 
events, which were unattainable by a whole age 
of political projects; and in the accompliſhment 
of which human faculties and endowments had 
not the leaſt merit. ; 

What makes this blindneſs the more remark- 
able is, that the evils of war and mutual deſola- 
tion prevail as much at leaſt in chriſtian coun- 
tries, as heretofore in the regions of idolatry, or 
in the ſavage habitations of paganiſm in modern 
ages. Chriſtians have reduced the military prac- 
tice” to an art and ſcience; and are known to 
value themſelves upon inventing the moſt ſpeedy 
and effectual, as well as the moſt horrible methods 
of ſlaughtering each other. 

And yet they profeſs themſelves to be the diſci- 
ples of him, who came not to deſtroy men's lives, 
but to ſave them; a part of his character, which 
would appear to the greateſt advantage, during 
the interval of his abſence from us, if it could 
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141 
but be tranſcribed into the diſpoſitions, manners 
and policy of chriſtian princes. 15 
It ĩs true, princes 1 governors are not always 
perſonally anſwerable for the evils and calamities 
of war. A fondneſs for war is often the madneſs 
of the people; the effect of national pride, a 
_ ſpirit of revenge, a ſpirit of lucre, and a thouſand 
other wicked ſpirits of the ſame family and com- 
plexion ; which by the means of popular clamors 
and diſcontents, often put governments on the 
unwelcome option of eſpouſing ſome wrong- 
headed quarrel of the populace, for the ſake of 
domeſtic peace; and making war abroad, that it 
may not break out in the bowels of their own 
dominions. 5 
But whatever be the ſource and occaſion of 
theſe wars and fightings in chriſtian countries, 
the general propenſity towards them, as well as 
the occaſions and effects of them, are too viſible 
and too deplorable a teſtimony, how greatly the 
celeſtial ſpirit of the Goſpel hath failed among 
us; and how little either our principles or man- 
| ners are directed by that pure and peaceable 
EL, * wiſdom, which our bleſſed Lord left us as the 
$ ſureſt guide to thoſe everlaſting habitations, he 
hath prepared for all his diſciples. 4 
As our principal buſineſs here on this and the 
like ſolemnities is ſuppoſed to be repentance and 
humiliation for our ſins; one would imagine, that 
whoever thought ſeriouſly upon the ſubject, muſt 
immediately reflect, that this ſpirit of enmity 
ſhould be among the foremoſt of our national 
_ tranſgreſſions, . „ 

But though the ſubject of our prayers on the 
occaſion, and ſome other intimations from our 
8 ſeem to ſuggeſt an intention of that 
ort, yet I am afraid there are other ARE 
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1 
which lead the reflections of our people another 
Our fins, indeed, are ſuppoſed in the ſervice 
of the day to have derived the calamities of war 
upon us. And the ſuppoſed, as well as the pro- 
feſſed end of our repentance is, that peace may 

be re-eſtabliſhed, and for this we pray. 
But how? Do we pray for peace as a bleſſing WM 
in itſelf ?—Do we pray for it as it is the fruit and _ 
effect of a Gofpel-ſpirit ? Do we pray for it in 
compliance with the will of our heavenly maſter, 
who came not to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave 
them? Or ſhould we really think, or be thank. 
ful for public peace as a bleſſing, on whatever 
terms it might be obtained? "et (TI 
Is not victory over our enemies a condition 
preſuppoſed in the peace we pray. for ?=And 
what are the fruits and effects of victory, but 
miſery, deſolation and bloodſhed ; the ſlaughter 
of multitudes both of friends and foes ; hunger 
and nakedneſs, violence and oppreſſion to num- 
bers of innocent and helpleſs families, -added to 
the loſs of huſbands, fathers, friends and pro- 
tectors, with every circumſtance that can make 
. affliction bitter, or drive poor mortals to deſpair 
and phrenzy ?— LE. oh i 
Again, what is the peace we pray for ?—Is it 
- ſimply a freedom from diſturbance and moleſta- 
tion "Ab our foreign enemies ? — Is all the end 
we propoſe by it to ve quiet and peaceable lives 
in all godlineſs and honeſty ?—What mean and 
abject notions would the man be thought to have, 
who ſhould comprehend his defires of peace within 
theſe- limits ?—And what a multitude of articles 
does the peace we pray for conſiſt of in compari- 
ſon of theſe ?— | | 


Peace 


* 


EE + 
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Peace in our language implies an extenſive 
foreign commerce, as a ſource of opulence, and 
by conſequence, of avarice and luxury, of end- 
leſs domeſtic ſtrife and litigation, of numberleſs 


" frauds and perjuries, and of a thouſand immo- 


ral principles which  debauch the manners and 
lay waſte the conſciences of our people: it im- 
Plies eaſe and leiſure to purſue our pleaſures in a 
chürſe of thoughtleſs diſſipation, which ruins 
the ſtrength of ſelf-government, takes away the 
heart, and even the common ſenſe of the upper 
'  Fanks of gur fellow- ſubjects, and deſtroys the in- 
duſtry, me ſobriety, the integrity and the fear of 
God in the lower claſſes,  - : 
| Theſe, and the liberty to purſue and practiſe. 
ten thouſand other Follies and 1niquities, are 
what make up the popular and political notien 
of peace; and for the purchaſing of it, there are 
ſome of us, I am afraid, who think even ten 
thouſand lives of our countrymen, added to thoſe 
who have already periſhed in the ſame quarrel, 
an inconſiderable ſacrifice. . 
Still we profeſs oyrſelves to be the ſervants 
and diſciples of him who came not to deſtroy 
men's lives, but to ſave them: and it is upon 
that pretence we hope to be heard, at the throne 
of grace, and Chriſt himſelf is made the Media- 
tor, at whoſe interceſſion alone, our religion 
teaches us to believe, that our prayers find. ac- 
ceſs to, and acceptance with God. FR | 
If now we ſuppoſe the Almighty Father of the 
world to have reſpe& to theſe our devotions, 
(and if this is not ſuppoſed, to what end are fuch 
ſolemnities?) —If, I ſay, we ſuppoſe the Al- 


0 * 
* 


mighty Father of mankind, to have reſpect to 


our devotions thus underſtood, and thus direc- 
ted, in what light muſt we appear in his ſight? 
RE Juſt 


OY 


mite with the fiſt of wickedneſs as penitents 


peace, or our views in ſeeking it, we ſeem ta be 
- of, and inſtead of bringing down a blefling upon 
God, who cannot be pleaſed with a perverſeneſs 


The greater part perhaps enter not into any in- 


juſtice and mercy. 


acted, we can do no more in our private ſtations, 
than he did, to procure them a more general and 
effectual regard; namely, hold forth the words 


fin 


ust as the ancient Iſraelites did in {the days 
of Ifaiah ; as men who faſt for firife and debate, and 


o propoſe by repenting of their ſins that are 
paſt to procure eaſier and better means and op- 
portunities of committing ſtill more ſins, and of 
a ſtill worſe complexion, 


So far then as theſe are our ſentiments. of 
exerciſing a repentance which is to be repented 
us, laying in freſh matter of provocation towards 
that tends ſo viſibly to miſrepreſent and diſpa- 


rage the” moſt gracious and beneficent, and at 


the ſame time, the moft merciful of all his diſ- 
penſations. 


It is not at all neceſſary, it would ons be 


moſt highly uncharitable, to ſuppoſe, that all 
who attend theſe ſolemnities, have theſe views 
and theſe ſentiments of the objects of them, 


tereſting reflections either on the ſtate of our 
public affairs, or what aſpect they wear with re- 
ſpect to our public religion. It is as mueh out 
of our province, as out of our power, to adapt 
the counſels of princes to the rules of Chriſtian 


We are all of us, it is true, the diſciples of 

him who came not to deſtroy men's lives, but 
to ſave them ; but whatever mortification it may 
give ſome of us, to ſee and obſerve, how great - 
ly his amiable and gracious deſigns are counter- 


3 | of 


of anal life, Ather men will hear, of a. 


| ther they will forbear. 
+. Farther than this he tae not to inter- 
= himſelf, And after all his labours and ſuf- 
to eſtabliſh that peace on earth which the 
—— proclaimed at his nativity, he left the 
world in general as little diſpoſed to promote it 
as ever; and foreſaw and retold, 7 2 hiſtory 
and our own experience have now convinced us 
of; that even his own pure and peaceable religion, 
would be one accidental and additional cauſe, 
among many others already fubſiſting, of dividing 
. mankind, and unſheathing the ſword of its pre- 
 rended friends as well as of its profeſſed ene- 
mies. 
Under the kay ae of this ſpirit a 
| diviſion, which broke in ſo early upon the meek - 
and peaceable genius of the goſpel, do we now 
live; and herein perhaps may ſeem to find an 
apology for ſo much at leaſt of our military 
ſpirit, as relates to the defence of ourſelves, 
That is to ſay, to be inſtruments in all the 
miſchiefs of war, without being moral acceſſa- 
ries to them; and without departing farther 
from the precepts of the goſpel than an unchoſen 
or an unwelcome neceſſity, if ſuch a neceſſity 
* there can be, may oblige us. 
hure caſe then in fact ſtands thus. T he prac- | 
rical diſcourſes of our Saviour being directed to 
his diſciples, and a ſort of hearers, who had no 
hand in the public government, appear to aim 
at nothing more than purifying the hearts, and 
regulating the manners of men in their Private 
and perſonal behaviour. 
Hence it has been obſerved, and A eed laid 
down for a maxim, that our Lord did not con- 


cern himſelf about either the principles or me- 
thods 


LE f 


thods 4 * government, but left men to 


frame and model theſe. according to thei own 
liking, or their own convenience. 


A moſt { groſs error, which the very nature ot ny 


_ the caſe ould in reaſon have corrected long ago. 


E or in countries where the governors as well as © 


e people have been converted to Chriſtianity, 


there muſt of courſe be this perſonal obligation 1 
upon every individual in the community, from 


the higheſt to the loweſt: 


. Lawgivers and magiſtrates. becoming Chri-. 
ſtians, would be equally bound by che principles 


of the goſpel, with the meaneſt fubject The 
lawgiver in theſe. circumſtances could make or 
give a ſanction to no laws which ſhquld be un- 
worthy of the. Chriſtian name, without being 


inconſiſtent with his principles, and anſwerable 


to God for his deviations from his engagements. 


Nor could the magiſtrate execute any laws, : | 


but according to the ſame rule, 


The various corruptions of the Chriſtian world 


indeed, have ſtood in the way of this deſireable 


plan; nor perhaps is there now onè community 


among all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian name, 


which hath not departed from it by a variety of - 
imaginations which have no ena with the 


goſpel. 


the goſpel; the happy influence could reach but to 
that one community, and the moment it became 


embroiled with an unrighteous neighbour, if” 
might poſſibly be forced upon meaſures, which 
the goſpel of Chriſt would otherwiſe neither re» 


commend. nor countenance. 


„ 


But you will ſay, ſap poſe it were otherwiſe, | 
and that ſome one ſtate of a thouſand, had in its 
| ſyſtem of laws kept up to a ſtrict conformity to 
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Suppoſe for example, our own gracious ſove- 
_ reign's difpofitions to peace and juſtice and modera- 
tion to have the beſt effects among the people over 
whom he preſides, yet what will this avail, 
when he comes to have to do with foreign 
powers and potentates, who have neither juſtice - 
nor moderation in them? N 
Dtieſirous as he may be, to employ the moſt 
chriſtian principles to keep himſelf and his 
neighbours in peace, the event will not depend 
upon himſelf; and the peace he ſeeks, and 
would ſecure, is not perhaps to be had but at 
the expence of an higher obligation; — the obli- 
5 oo of protecting his ſubjects from the dread- 
ul effects of the cruelty and ambition of a neigh- 
bouring ſovereign, who neither feareth God, nor 


regardeth man. A ee 
Theſe, I own, are ſuppoſitions and juſtifications 
for entering into war, of which it becomes us to 
hope we may pretend to our full ſnare. But 
whatever that may be, they cannot juſtify us 
for carrying on the ſpirit of enmity and ven- 
geance beyond the end which may be righ- 
teouſly propoſed. 3 F 
War, however kindled, is a moſt compli- 
cated evil; one of the moſt ſevere viſitations of 
the Almighty; it is a bitter cup of which all 
the parties concerned muſt in ſome degree taſte 
the dregs, and from whatever juſtifiable ne- 
ceſſity it aroſe at firſt, Chriſtianity will not juſti- 
fy the protracting it from a ſpirit of malevo- 
lence and revenge. | F 
And much lefs for the ſake of thoſe unrigh- 
teous acquiſitions, and that fuel to vice and 
luxury, which there is great reaſon to. appre- 
hend, may be the motive of our common peo- 
ple torwiſhing the continuance of it. 
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Conſidering things in this light, a ale 4 


of this nature may- have great p 


TO: 5 
In all public exigences, the ſenſe of the peo- 
. is generally a leading circumſtance to the 
remedy, or the expedient required to ſet mat. 


ters right. But the ſenſe of the people is made 


up too commonly of the ſentiments of ſome 
Few men of ak claſſes, and thoſe none 


of the beſt or wiſeſt, but who however have 
the art or the authority of rendering their own 
opinions and reflections popular and intereſting, 
by adapting them to the moſt common, at the 
lame time the . very worlt of, dumen paſkons, 
pride and avarice. 


| Ta correct theſe for the purpoſes of making 
men either good ſubjects, or good neighbours, 


nothing ſo promiſing as to ſend every man 
home to his own heart, and that directory of his 
conſcience, the word of God, by . not only 
his preſent ſins and miſa 3 may be 
diſcovered, but where a <5 up is laid 8 for 
him in future, which would effectually ſecure 


him from all deception in judging of the moſt 
plauſible human projects and expedients, and 


teach him the true value of every principle 
which the wiſdom of man offers as the e 
work of his judgment and conduct. 


Nothing enlightens the mind and n ; 


ing fo ſuddenly and fo wonderfully, as the 
truths of the — 0 when let in and ſuffered to 


have their free courſe without controul; and if 
ſuch occaſions as this, would make way for the 
free and full reception of them, with every one 


who attends this day's ſervice on the pretence of 
repenting of his ſins, we ſhould in a very little 


time ſee the hearts of our Iſrael bowed as the 


heart of one man; and an almoſt momentary | 
| C2 revolu- 
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revolution in the ſtrain of thoſe political ſent. 
ments, with which we are apt to amuſe ourſelves, 


as if they were the very hinges upon which all 


our future peace and ſafety muſt turn. 


But ſuch a change is rather to be wiſhed _ | 
prayed for, than to be expected, and the mor- 


_ Tow will moſt likely bring back the very ſame 
pProſpects, we had before us yeſterday, and the 


vor fame remarks and reflections upon them. 
There is nothing more affecting to a ſerious 


mind than this general perverſeneſs of mankind, 
which ſo commonly renders the greateſt bleflings 


of heaven and the-moſt invaluable benefits of i ts 


 diſpenſations, fo fruitleſs and void. 


The Son of man came not to deſtroy n men's 
lives, but to ſave them; and certain it is that 


5 nothing would ſo effectually ſave men's lives, or 


ſecure their health and ſafety and peace ſo well 
and ſo ſubſtantially, as a conformity to the goſ- 5 


pel, provided it univerſally prevailed. 


But who ſees not that the wiſdom of the oof. 
pel not only counteracts, but even undervalues 


the wiſdom of the world, to a degree of ſcorn 


and contempt? And yet the wildom of the 


World, has all the vogue, and, ſtrange to tell, it 


has it on the reputation of providing more ſpee- 
dily and more commodiouſly for the lite and 
ſafety of man, than the wiſdom of the goſpel. 
The event however ſhews, that it tends oftener 
to deſtroy men's lives than to ſave thein. 
Enmities, and hatred, and wars and fightings, 
dangers and diſtreſſes, oppreſſion and; fraud, 
and every thing which put men into the uneaſy 


| ſtate of fear and ſuſpicion and rivalſhip one to- 


wards another, are the Frs of W wif. 


dom. 
| And 


hs 4-43 3} | 
And when theſe bitter fruits are brought 

forth either in public or private life, then ap. 

pears the expedience of repentance.” - That is 

to ſay in other words, the expedience and indeed 

the. neceſſity of individuals in the community, 
changing their maxims as well as their conduct; 

and ſecking reſoyrces of a more ſtable happineſs 

in the better ſort of wiſdom which is from above; 

which corrects the paſſions, and reſtrains thoſe 

deſires that ſet worldly wiſdom to work; and © 

brings down all the evils which make repentance 

„ N 5 

This, we may preſume, is the view our ſupe- 

riors have in preſcribing ſuch ſervices and ſo- 

lemnities as the preſent; and this is a view indeed 

in which they are reaſonable, and may in certain 

caſes, bid fair for anſwering a laudable end. 

But whether this end is anſwered by theſe ſo- 

lemnities, or not, there is another account of 
more conſequence to which they may be turned, 
concerning which I ſhall beg your patience, while 

| 1 proſecute the ſubject farther in the afternoon. 
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EPEN TANCE in ae circumſtances, 
RB whether public or private, implies reforma- 
tion; and conſequently, national repentance, 
implies natipnal. reformation. - And this, as-F 
have before obſerved, is probably- the aim, and 
certainly the Presence of inſtiruring ſolemnities of: 

this kind. 
But nodal ee is a work 5 chat — 
ficulty, that whoever will be at the ꝓains to con- 
ſider in what it conſiſts, and how widely the dif- 
ferent claſſes and profeſſions of men among us, 
have deviated from'the principles, as well as the 
manners of the chriſtian religion, will eaſily per- 
ceive, that, if the means by which it might be 
brought about could be reſolved on, it would 
{till be a problem, that might be debated, and 
perhaps never determiged, N it ſhould be- 
gin. 

The been of apt iniquity, is only te to 
be brought about in two ways: either, 1ſt, by 
the ſincere repentance and converſion of the par- 
ticulars which compoſe the community; or, 
2dly, by the interpoſition of civil authority, 


compelling men by ſome new ordinances and 
ſanctions 


4 8 1 


bse 60 righteouſly, whether they bod 
be otherwiſe diſpoſed to it or not. 
To ſuppoſe the whole body to become 28 and 


good all at once, and as it were by common in- 


clination and conſent, we muſt ſuppoſe, an ex- 
traordinary, and even an highly miraculous in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit to 1 out upon 
them. We muſt ſuppoſe in ſtate of thin 
which never —— ſince the times of „ 
Apoſtles; and perhaps not even then. | 

For when you have ſelected from the ene 
that generation, thoſe who joined themſelves to 
- the chriſtian churches, you will, I doubt, leave 
a very formidable majority behind, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, who paid-no fort of regard to the 
Goſpel, nor grew any better for the er it held 
out to them. 

How ſuch an influence may once more Lewdi.- 
penſed in ſome future age, immediately previous 
to the ſecond coming the ſon of man, -we can- 
not tell ; ſome ſuch Difpentkrion ſeems to be fore- 
told, and perhaps may not be at. the remote dil- 
tance it is imagined to be. 

In the mean time, the ononhlagce of God hav- , 
ing furniſhed us by te publication of the Goſpel, 
with ſufficient means of knowing the will of God 
on this ſubject of repentance ;, no man can yon... 
Ignorance of his condition. 1 

But ftill, men are left much to enen to 

employ this knowledge to the ends of their pre- 
ſent and future happineſs, as they are reſpectively 
diſpoſed. And what has been the conſequence of 
that, we eaſily perceive, by the iniquity. and difor- 
der that - abounds in the chriſtian world; and 
which' a right application of chriſtian principles, 
ſhould it become general, would nn cor- 
rect and reform. 

3 2 But 
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But 2 ducing this ſtate of Dat ares 
not himſelf without witneſs, in many memorials 
bf the inſtability of human affairs which are ex- 
hibited from time to time. | 
Miſery and affliction are diſtributed away the 
37 ſons of men z_ miſery and affliction which are the 
gequine fruits of their own ſinful devices. 
Particular calamities befall particular kings 
. dams and countries; which ſhew by their com- 
plexion, the public miquities of which they are 
the offspring; and call-loudly upon the perſons 
= or the people more immediately afedted by them; 
'.  tobrea off their ſins by righteouſneſs, leſt worſe 
things ſhould come upon them. 

Let us apply this to our own particular caſe; | 
and — what ſentiments will be ſuggeſted to , 
the people who are thus called upon to repent. 

The calamity under which we labour is an ex- 
penſive and precarious war; for the events of all 
wars are precarious till they are abſolutely con- 
eee The event of this war is ſuppoſed, and 

blic offices of the day affirm it, to depend 
bred utely on the providence of God. — na- 
tional ſins are however underſtood to have given 
ſufficient provocation to the divine majeſty, either 
to prolong this calamity, or to give it an iſſue ſo 
unſucceſsful and unfavourable to us, as may be 
even fatal to our religion and liberties. 4 it 
is farther underſtood; that the wrath of God may 
be averted, and our re-eſtabliſhment in peace and 
ſecurity brought about by our repentance ;. of 
which this public act may be anten as Ae 
beginning. a 
Now as the end and ien « of this repentance, 
is the reſtoration of national peace and proſperity, 
particular perſons will conſider what effects their 
| . | | own 
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The fins of every private man, indeed; — 
gredients in the national corruption, and to that: 
EVEry private ſinner . is, For that reaſon, acceſ- 


0 ut I am afraid it will be remembered, that 
69 1 of one man, or of a few, will do 
very little towards abating our national tranſ- 
greſſions. And they who are not diſpoſed to re- 
2 or reform upon other conſiderations, will 
ardly be induced to do it upon the precarious 
hopes of ſaving the public from the effects of a 
general corruption, to which there are ſuch mul- 
titudes of contributors, very few of whom, it is 
next to a certainty, will ever think of repenting 
from any ſuch motive, or perhaps from any mo- 
tig ²· & b 44 
And he who will not repent to ſave himſelf 
from hell in another world, will hardly be ſo 
E as to give up one of the leaſt of 
is ſins, upon the feeble encouragement of ſtem- 
ming that torrent of iniquity, which is ſuppoſed 
to endanger the public proſperity in this. 
| _ Thus hopeleſs and deſperate is the voluntary 
concurrence of the body of our people, ih any 
meaſures of reformation which depend upon every 
man's perſonal acts of repentance: . 
It remains then to be conſidered, how publie 
reforination, and in conſequence of that, our 
public welfare may be promoted by the interpoſi- 
tion of the civil powers. 
Much has been ſaid of this from different quar- 
ters, and great expectations raiſed, or at leaſt 
many ſurmiſes thrown out, of what might have 
been, or what might ſtill, be done towards cor- 
recting or reſtraining the iniquities of the preſent 
| N 5 gene- 
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| abe provided our civil governors would 

let about it in goodearneſt, , | 

Why they have not done. it, or why they Ris 

\ linger to do it; various reaſons have been given, 

and various conjectures offered; out of which 
every man may amuſe himſelf with that which 

plates him beſt. 

But. this is certain, that as often as the higher 
powers have thought i it neceſſary to anſwer for 
themſelyes, their conftant allegation is, that the 
times will not bear the reformation in queſtion; 
and that ſhould they attempt it, in thoſe inſtances 
where the offences are moſt flagrant, they 1 N 
15 the rudeſt and moſt inſolent oppoſition. 

_ - Perhaps it may be imagined, that as reforma- 

tion would be a public bleffing, no government 

would be without the neceſſary aſſiſtance of all 

parties who are intereſted in its preſervation for 

| their own fakes. 

But when you come t-confider the ſeveral ſorts 
and degrees of evils which prevail among differ- 
ent claſſes and orders of men, you will preſently 
perceive, that to keep things in their preſent 
train, will be made a common cauſe, and raiſe 
up oppoſition even from thoſe, to whom, per- 
haps, ſome articles of reformation might be both 
defirable and beneficial. 

Men of all profeſſions have ſome articular 
exaft by which they obtain their wealth ; which 
would be far from enduring the teſt, if it were to 

frand or fall by the rules of righteouſneſs ; ; and 
which whenever it is in danger of being ſer at 
nought, alarms their jealouſy, and makes — 
watchful againft all approaches towards a reform- 
ation. 

If government ſhou'. begin with the oſt fla- 


grant . theſe, a queſtion is immediately ſuggeſted, 
where 


ling ICS | 
where will all this end 2—{f this point is carried, 


our rulers may go on to another. The reforma- 
tion in queſtion may come to bear hard upon our 
own particular intereſts, and the ſureſt way to 
prevent that, is to oppoſe it in the beginning. 
Thus have we ſeen it in ſome late, as well as 
in many former inftances, where- tragical cla- 
mours have been raiſed againſt the civil powers, 


about the imaginary conſequences of public mea- | 


. ſures, which all wiſe and good men were con- 
viaced, were neceſſary ; but which, however, by 
the art and noiſe of a few popular orators, miſ- 
leading the judgment, and inflaming the paſſions 
of the very Wd" of the people, have been effec- 
tually diſappointed. 5 a 
Inſomuch that if the moſt righteous ſovereign 
that our imaginations can deſcribe, ſhould attempt, 
in a ſtate of things like the preſent, to model his 
government upon the genuine principles of 
chriſtianity, he would juſt run the ſame hazard of 
expoſing himſelf to the rebellion of his own ſub- 
jects, as he would do to wars and depredations of 
another. kind, ſhould he act upon the ſame prin- 
ciples with foreign potentates who pay no regard 
to them. | ae Wt Gs 
The conſequence from theſe premiſes is but too 
viſible, that all hopes of any real and laſting pub- 
lic reformation, are vain and void of foundation. 
And yet how few. of us ſuſpect it? Or how few 
will believe it when it is declared unto them: 
Theſe ſolemnities look well, and have a plau- 
ſible end; and many things are ſaid and-preached 
on theſe occaſions, Which icem to thew the very 
good account to which they turn among us. 
But where do we find this account, in any ſub- 
ſtantial improvement of the manners of our peo- _ 
ple? What fruits our are worth the gathering, 
| | 2 do 


0 al 20 ] bor 
do we obſerve to be brought forth in the inter- 
| vals between one and another of -theſe ſolemn - 
appomtments ? She : 3 
So far indeed are we from any ſuch edification, 
that they who take but a very ſuperficial view of 
the ſtate of things among us, with a moderate 
ſhare of the fear of God in their hearts, will pre- 
ſently perceive, that if the ſovereign ruler and 
judge of the world, did not keep the balance of 
government in his own hand, by interpoſing 
events, and raiſing up particular inſtruments, 
independent of all human counſels, we muſt have 
ſunk into ruin and oblivion long ago, merely by 
the wicked and deſtructive tendency of our own 
devices, Oy POR Bayh 
In the mean time theſe circumſtances of the 
world to ſerious and contemplative minds, are 
comfortable admonitions that God will never be 
wanting to his own diſpenſations; and that the 
. preſent interpoſition of his providence in correct- 
ing and reſtraining. the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of ſinful men, is a certain pledge, that when 
the ends of that providence are anſwered upon 
earth, a more equal account will be taken, and 
all thoſe diſorders and irregularities in the world, 
which for the preſent, may tempt the fool to ſay 
in his heart, there is no God, will be fully ad- 
juſted, and the glory of God, and the truth of his 
religion, illuſtrated, by rendering to every ſoul of 
man according to his deeds. | Nor 4 
Te ſon of man came not, the firſt time, 10 72 80 
men's lives, not the lives of moſt wicked and diſ—- 
obedient men, but to ſave them. His firſt appear- 
ance was not for judgment, but ſalvation. 
When he comes in the character of a judge, 
the hour of trial and probation will be over. 
His errand will not then be what it was in the 
252 days 
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of his fleſh, to teach men love and mercy, 


days 


and patience, long ſuffering and ſelf- de- 
| ry but to enquire and examine, how far every 
man in his ſtation and province, has followed 


his ſteps in the example he hath left us. 
Let no man wonder then, that we are not de- 


ſtroyed and ſwallowed' up by the progreſs and 
Ive of our wickedneſs. © Theſe are the days of 


the long ſuffering of God, by which he'means to 
bring all men to the knowledge of the truth, and 


1 


to an effectual repentance. 


Juſt as little reaſon, on the other hand, is 


there to value ourſelves, or to be exalted by our 
public ſucceſſes againſt our public enemies. 


They demand our thankſgivings indeed, as _. 


they promiſe a longer interval to us, to ſee and 
rectify our miſtakes, and to recommend ourſelves 
more effectually to the favour of God, by reſtor- 
ing peace and truth and [righteouſneſs to their 
proper eſteem and influence among our people. 


But he who looks upon conqueſt and victory and 


political acquiſitions, as public bleſſings, inde- 


pendent of theſe conſiderations, knows not what 


manner of ſpirit he is of. 1 | 
* God, ſays Peter, is no reſpecter of perſons ; 


but in every nation, he that feareth him and 


& worketh righteouſneſs is accepted with him.” 
This the apoſtle ſpeaks of as a peculiar cir- 
eumſtance in the evangelical diſpenſation” and 
, conſequently, as a ſtanding maxim in Chriſtianity 
to the end of time; and what the apoſtle here 
mentions of the divine impartiality with r 
to men of different nations, is juſt as true of the 
nations themſelves. 5 05 
The Son of man, to whom the Father hath 


committed all judgment, and for that purpoſe 


hath given him power over all fleſh, has no pe- 


culiar, 


. 
- 
1 
1 
- 
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5 . no ſelected family, as the 88 ta 
diſtinguiſh from the . mankind. 
His view was to give eternal life to as many 
0 the Father had given him: and the final ac- 
ceptance of theſe, does not depend upon the cir. 
cumſtance of ry or climate, ber: upon the | 
perſonal holineſs of the man himſelf, 
There is a prejudice, an honeſt prejudice, 1 no 


- doubt. in favour of our country, which, when 


5 directed to a proper end, is highly to be ap- 
plauded and cheriſhed. But it is a prejudice which 
1 be too apt to draw men into a very wrong 
ow miſtaken de namely, that when ſuc- 
| ceſs attends our counſels or our arms, we and our 
| allies are the only favourites of heaven, and all 
our adverſaries in a ſtate of reprobation.'  . 
I men ever conſider ſtate- events along with 
principles of religion, I doubt it is too frequent- 
y in this dim light, and with theſe narrow con- 
ceptions 
I would recommend it to thoſe who may look 
forward with exultation and triumph on the ſtate 
of humiliation and diſability to which the adver- 
ſary with whom we have more immediately to 
do, may be ſuppoſed now, and may be in hu- 
man probabiliry hereafter farther CRT ;—Þþ 


2 ſay I would recommend it to theſe ſanguine peo- 


Ne to recollect, in what ſituation we ourſelves 
were, on ſome of the very laſt occaſions which 
caller! us to ſuch ſolemnities as this. 

Who will be our ſecurity, that a ſudden turn 
of affairs may not bring us back to the ſame 
_ diſagreeable circumſtances ? — Who can com- 

mand the winds and the ſeas, not to mention 


other natural cauſes, on which ſo much of our 


ſucceſs is en to (depend | ? 1 
n 


) 
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In every nation under heaven, and particularly 
are, without all 


in every Chriſtian nation, there 
doubt, numbers who fear God and work -righ- 


| teouſneſs, and who have as warm hearts, and as 


eager wiſhes for the good of their country, 
| they who are the warmeſt and the moſt eager 


among ourſelves. 
Let us ſuppoſe ſome of theſe to expoſtulare 


with us in the words of the prophet. “ Re- 


joice not againſt me, O mine enemy; when 


I fall, I ſhall ariſe, When I fit in darkneſs, 


„ the Lord ſhall be a light unto me. I WII 
« bear the indignation of the Lord, bec 
have ſinned againſt him, untill he plead 
* cauſe, and * e judgment for me. He 
will bring me forth to the light, and 1 ſhall 
& behold his righteouſneſs.” * 

Were not theſe, do you ſuppoſe, the . 
ments, and theſe the devotions of many pious 
men among us, when t went ill with our- 
ſelves ?—And hath Almighty God given us any 
mark of diſtinction ng Thich we may diſcern 
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that one Chriſtian people hath a right to 2 — oo 


fidence in his mercy and Nh N rather 


than another ? 

But you will ſay, our enemies have a bad 
cauſe. 9 
Let it be granted they have. And yet it was 
in the ſupport of this very cauſe, that they 


gained ſo many advantages againſt us in wb pro- : 


| greſs of this very war. 


And I know not what concluſion dan be 
drawn from events, which are ſo balanced be- 


tween contending parties, but that Almighty 


1 God in his providence ſees fit ALLE N 
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-__  tiſe one wicked people by the hand of another; 
And for any improvements we have made, or any 
we e make under his former correc- 
tions, the chaſtiſement may as ſoon come to our: 
turn once more, as fall any where elſe,  __ 
Religion indeed may be ſuppoſed to be part of 
the preſent quarrel. And it muſt be acknowledged, 
that what our enemies would -impoſs upon us 
under that name, is perhaps, upon a compariſon. 
With the genuine goſpel, the groſſeſt and moſt 
abject ſuperſtition that ever was propagated in 
But what advantage have we here? If our 
forms and principles are in greater agreement 
wich Chriſtianity than theirs; what are our man- . 
ners and our practices? Who has diſcernment 
enough to perceive, or confidence enough to af - 
firm, that our virtue, ſobriety and temperance z 
{ our mercy and righteouſneſs in private and com- 
\ mercial life, riſes as much higher than theirs, as 
3 our religious ſyſtem is ſuppoſed to excel that 
Z...... WE EERT 
The greateſt - part of their unhappy people 
| have an incurable blindneſs to plead z a preju- 
dice inſtilled into their minds by the moſt tempt- 
ing artifices ; and maintained there by the moſt 
prevailing terrors that can be imagined. And 
the very moſt of them, if they are not good Chri- 
ſtians, are at leaſt good Papiſts. 
But if we have any real right to the preference 
we pretend to, we cannot be good Proteſtants, 
without being good Chriſtians. And whether 
we have reſpect to the favour of God in this 
| or another world, where the acceptance will light 
2 upon the compariſon, we cannot be ignorant, as 
= . our Lord hath ſtated the caſe fo clearly between 
thoſe who knew, and thoſe who did not * 
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| their maſter's will; between thoſe who, were in 


curably blind and pretended to rio ſight of their 


own, but put themſelves under the... abſolute 


ſaw. + 


Upch the whole then, we may from theſe con- 
ſiderations gather, what ſort. of. repentance it is 
emnity will moſt ſeaſonably h 

n 


that this ſo 
and which may be moſt effectually exere 


_ conſequence of it. The perſonal x Rt x and | 


f; and tha 


converſion of every man for himſelf ;. 
not ſo much in view of what may be. obt 


by it for the public, as to ſecure, our own ever- 


- laſting 0 0 in the world to come. 
A ſingle man can hardly be ſuppoſed to do 
much good to the public by his repentance, un- 


leſs he could repent for others as well as him- 


ſelf; and what good can pe ariſe to the pu- 
1 


blic from ſuch repentance, will certainly accrue 


to it, with -no leſs advantage, where the motive 


is the ſalvation of ſouls in another life, as where 


it is eſteemed the procuring cauſe of larger pore -_ 


tions of felicity in this. 5 
* The Son of man came not to deſtroy 


i men's lives, but to fave them.” If we will 
not allow this conſideration to have its weight 
and its operation in our PORE, let us con- 
ſider that the gracious deſign of ſaving mens 
lives, which this bleſſed; Son of man came to- 
execute, had not its accompliſhment in the pre- 


| ſent world. 


The lives which he came to ſave, were $0 be 
immortal lives: and the ſecuring of this immor- 


tality, happily depends upon no human politics. 
Men, by counteracting the precepts. of Chri 


by raiſing and fomenting wars and miſeries 124 


perſecutions, and by W of a 
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bree, e ſhorten” each other's boat 
9 a6 the: being Gery ta t eternal tie, 

for which Chet came into the world, * 

upon nothing but the application of the means he 

left us for chat purpoſe; and theſe means every 

man may apply, in ſpite of all inconveniences, 


and all the oppoſition whicH ar evil and ſenſual 
Rome can give to his ehdeavours. 


1 hope I have ſhewn an obligat eee 


ET chriſtian man to follow the example of our Lo 


Poſes. 


in faving the. lives of his — even 

ſuppoſing life in this text to mean no more than 

a temporal being or exiſtence in this world. And 

from the ſame 9 it certainly follows, that 

ſevere will be the final viſitation of thoſe, 1 
0— 


85 whoſe iniquity the blood of man is ſhed, in 


great abundance, 2 to anſwer lo few good pur- 


But of bow ach weer duniment will they 
be thought worthy, through whoſe offence or 


inſtigation, the eternal life of his brother is de- 


ſtroyed * 1 
A man may think himfelf happy, and gelbe | 
| leſs is happy, ' whoſe temper, profeſſion, or cir- 
cumſtances in life, have placed him out of the. 
way of this work of laughter. abate | 
3 that has tlie heart of a man, would wil- 
y have it oppreſſed with the weight of blood 
fi by ant whatever might be the cauſe? 
And yet how many of theſe cauſes are there, 


where the ſtricteſt human caſuiſts impute no 
guilt? Who 
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Is he a miniſter of the Goſpel, and can he 
calmly ke his flock ſcattered and wandering k 
ſee 


5 is the fame man A 1 End of the 
\ eternal Hfe either of himſelf or of his fellow ? 
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+ able and affecting wa 


t. 27 5 - ag 
eck air ſpiritual food here Wey han 38 FS. 
ot led aſtray by vice and error, witf6ur" crying 


aloud to chern de and 


wing them ſeafon⸗ 
their danger? 
If he call, he muſt have an heart little ſenile 


5 of that terrible ſentence, that where the un warned 
Ns man dieth in his iniquity, his blood Sl. 


quired at the unfaithful watehman's hand. 


e a magiſtrate, a miniſter of God to is * 


15 for hes good, and to execute wrath upon 
them that do evil ?—And can he with patience. 


hear the public profanation of the name of God? 
Can he ſee the open ſcandals of drunkenneſs, 


brawling and debauchery of ſeveral kinds, ＋ 


will not his compaſſion for the ſouls of thoſe Who 


are infected with theſe vices, or corrupted by 
them, move him to correct and reſtrain them? 


LE can he lend his countenance and authority to 


n a door of everlaſting ruin and deſtruction to 
, oſe miſerable numbers, whoſe attachment to 


licentious and riotous pleaſures hurry them into 
the ſnares and depths of Satan, without fear or — 


ſhame? 
Is he a parent, and can he fuſer his children's 


minds to lie idle, uncultivated, and unſeaſoned 


with the nurture and admonition of the Lord: 


_ expoſed to every temptation and to every ſinful 


ſeducer, into whoſe way their ignorance or neife. 


cretion may lead them? Can he ſuffer them to 


miſpend thoſe precious portions of time, at 5 
they ſhould learn to remember, . honour, and re- 


vere their Creator, and which he himſelf hath 
conſecrated for that purpoſe; in idleneſs and folly,” 
and in every profane and irreligious practice 
which leadeth them into eternal deftruction?— 

If it is a cruelty to put an end to the life of a. 


human creature in this . N is comm 
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baniſhed the fear of God 
threaten to embolden them, in no lon r 
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barity to deprive him of his 5 life, where” 
his happineſs would be endleſs, and to ſink him 


. | * | into the pit of deſtruction, where the worm diech 
8 AG, and [che fre. is not quenc 


hed?ꝰ 
And yet this every one does, or at leatt he 


every one contributes, who, is in any degree ac- 


ceſſary by his exhortation, example, his advice 


or counſel, his neglect and indolence, to the pro- 


pagation 'of thole corruptions which prevail 


among us, and take away the hearts of das 17 


ple, and which, having — ſo great a degree, 
rom their ts 


deſpiſe all human .as well as divine pt ay C 
Aus- 


% confound all thoſe diſtinctions of ſtation: 


* lity, upon which human policy and human Am 
bition put ſo high a value. | 
Theſe are really and truly objects of every 


? man s ſincere and deep humiliation; and few of 
us, I am afraid, would not find, upon examina- 


tion, that he or they had not ſomething to anſwer 

for on this ſcore, and many of us a great deal. 
And therefore, that this may prove an hour of 2 

conſideration to us all, ſuggeſting and forwarding 


aà A repentance not to be repented of, may God of 
his infinite mercy. grant, through 2 Chriſt 
our Lord. Amen. | | 


